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ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES. 
By C. H. W. Johns, 

Queens' College, Cambridge, England. 
I. SOME FURTHER NOTES ON THE CODE OF HAMMURABI. 

It seems to me that Professor R. F. Harper, by his paper in 
the October number of AJSL., 1905, has said the last word on 
most of the points which he has touched, and these notes are only 
meant to add a few little jottings in support. It has three times 
fallen to the lot of the present writer to issue a translation of the 
Code, without being able to set out the reasons which underlay 
his versions. Some misunderstanding has naturally resulted. It 
was my principle not to depart from the translations already pub- 
lished unless for what seemed to me good reasons. It does not 
conduce to the confidence of the public in Assyriology, as an exact 
science, lightly to produce alternative renderings, merely for the 
sake of change. It is desirable, however, to try to get nearer 
to the sense of the original, whenever fresh material becomes 
available. 

In the case of the muskenu, I think that I was the first to 
recognize in print that this was the reading of MAS.EN.KAK. 
At any rate, I did at once note, when I first received Scheil's 
edition, that he did not yet know this true reading; and in Octo- 
ber, 1902, I pointed out its true meaning. It is very difficult to 
hit on a really nice rendering. My "poor man" was qualified by 
the remark that "he was not a beggar." Later I ventured on 
"plebeian," not as marking a change of views, but as a closer 
rendering, not entirely free from false implications. Some things 
were true of the plebeian in Roman history which were not true 
of the muskenu. I do not think any of the renderings hitherto 
given get any nearer to conveying the idea of the original; per- 
haps it will be best to refer to him as "the Babylonian muskenu" 
simply. I think it very probable that the class included the sub- 
ject race, not propertyless, but of lower standing. It may have 
included freed slaves and foreign residents, but I am not aware 
that these are more than conjectures. I think that a confusion 
with TUR.KAK underlies some of the renderings which have 
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appeared. It seems hazardous, in view of the ultimate degrada- 
tion of the word to denote a beggar, or indigent person, to build 
any conclusion as to the meaning in the Code upon the usage in 
the seventh century B. C. Further, it is a hazardous proceeding 
to try to get a meaning out of the ideogram, by combining the 
separate meanings of the separate signs. A compound ideogram, 
or Sumerian word, does not always mean what can be thus made 
out by combining its elements. I think it is safer to deduce his 
status from the Code and from any hints there may be in contem- 
porary documents. I do not remember to have seen it noted that 
in Bu. 91-5-9, 324, 1. 1 (CT., II, p. 23) 3 GAN of land are said 
to be situated ina sa muskenum; in Bu. 91-5-9, 611, 1. 7, we 
have ina muskinu; these references suggest that there was a 
district, or quarter, of Sippara inhabited in an especial way by 
the muskenu; as the modern or mediaeval Ghetto by Jews. 

I quite agree with Professor Harper that a more idiomatic 
translation is to be preferred, but Assyriologists are wont to be 
very critical. If I had rendered "one shall do so and so" by "it 
shall be done," or "he shall be treated so," it is safe to say that I 
should have been accused of not knowing my grammar. As I have 
enough mistakes to answer for already, I do not wish to have a 
shoal of imaginary errors attributed to me. 

The difficult clause at the end of § 21 has hitherto given no 
tolerable sense. The verb halftlu perhaps means "to pierce, 
perforate," in which case the fate of the malefactor was to be 
spiked. Or perhaps it is really the Hammurabi analogue of 
alftlu, "to suspend" on a pole. In either case, I conjecture the 
secondary meaning here to be much what would be expressed by 
"to gibbet." That the burglar should be gibbeted opposite the 
breach he had made is quite in keeping with the punishment of 
the thief at the fire, who was to be thrown into the fire itself. An 
explanatory list published by Mr. Pinches in the last number 
(October) of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, similar to 
the four columned syllabaries, gives muttahlilu as one of the 
meanings of a defaced ideogram ; the others being ma'iri, sarri, 
sarraku, pallisu, and habbatum(?), rev. 13. As sarraku is 
"thief," pallisu very likely the "burglar," who bores through, 
or digs through, the wall (pal&su is the verb used in this section 
of the Code for the offense, and pilsu for the "breach" or 
"hole"), and as habbatu means a "robber," it seems not unfair 
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to suppose that muttahlilu means much the same. As the form 
Ittafal is usually passive, muttahlilu may be "the gibbeted one," 
rather than "one who creeps into holes." At any rate, he was a 
thief of sorts. That words so associated in syllabaries are syno- 
nyms is rather too much to assume, and sarru may be no more 
than "rascal," as the word is used in many passages where theft 
or burglary does seem out of question. What the ma'iru means 
exactly, here, seems to me obscure, and I will not speculate. I 
do not think the sense of " to bore through, pierce, etc." is unsuit- 
able to the other places in the Code where haliilu is used; ittah- 
lalu could still mean "have been passed through." I therefore 
suggest halftlu = "to impale," a thief. 

For the verb bftru I would suggest the meaning "to estimate;" 
"to suspect" would suit some places, but it came to mean very 
nearly "to pay." From "estimation," "suspicion," we should 
easily reach "accusation," where the context requires it. 

The status of the amelu plays an important part in the award 
of penalties in the Code. Thus the penalties for the amelu are 
more primitive and severer than for the muskenu. It is inter- 
esting to note that this was true also for the time of Sumu-lailu, 
as we learn from Bu. 91-5-9, 2188 (CT., IV, p. 42), where it is 
agreed that if the son adopted repudiate his adoptive parents, 
aran mftr awfilim imidusu, " they shall lay on him the penalty 
of a mftr awfilim." 

The word numtu occurs in the contracts; e.g., Bu. 88-5-12, 
601, 1. 18, published CT, IV, p. 40, where it seems to denote a 
list of household furniture, Bu. 88-5-12, 19, 1. 19, 26, and Bu. 
91-5-9, 1. 5 (CT., II, 1 and VIII, 32) where it seems to mean the 
same thing, as well as in the phrase numat bit abisunu in 
Meissner's Beitrclge zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht, No. 100, 
11. 3, 7, 12, 14, 18, where Meissner suggests the rendering In- 
ventdr? . I think it may be the same as nubtu in the New 
Babylonian Contracts, if that can be shown to mean anything 
like "possessions." It seems to be confined to "movables." 

The word ilku seems to be very difficult to render by one 
word. I conceive that every estate held of the state — excluding, 
in my opinion, ancestral property, though this is not certain — 
was held subject to some service, either owing work, or produce, 
or some due. Those held by service, whether discharged as work 
on public works, or military service, or local police duty, or tax- 
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collecting, or any other form of service, come under the head of 
ilku. Those which furnished produce, corn, fodder, wood, dates, 
etc., were held by the nasi biltim. In these cases rent is 
scarcely the right word; "quit rent" is not exact either. I think 
these produce rents were either always a tenth, or were commuted 
for a tithe later. Some lands may have paid both tithe and ser- 
vice. When a holder was absent, his son could take on his 
holding and render the service. That service is what I meant 
by "business" — rather an awkward rendering, but I could not 
think of a better then, and I wanted a term that would cover 
some sort of feudal service and the duty which a "catcher," who 
might be a hunter or a fisherman, had to perform. I do not 
think that we can press SU.1JA to mean "fisherman," because 
5LA means "fish," but - it commonly does mean that, and the 
fishermen may have been state officials. IJammurabi concerns 
himself with them (LIH., No. 8, 11. 8, 15, etc.) where SU.HA 
pretty obviously are not constables. Perhaps all fisheries were 
royal preserves and all fishermen constables, or keepers, to pre- 
vent poaching. In the Code, however, there is nothing to sug- 
gest fishermen, if there is also nothing to forbid it. 

The difficulty about Winckler's reading of ina dannat sar- 
rim turru seems to me to be how to get gefangen worden out of 
it. The nearest I can get is, taking turru as synomym of 
edfilu, "to bolt in," "who is imprisoned in the dannat sarri;" 
but is that legitimate? I take it that turru means "to shoot 
back the bolt," therefore "to lock." Only, in the very close 
parallel ina harran garrim turru, it does seem that the 
official was captured, as the case of a merchant ransoming him is 
supposed. If we take this meaning for turru, it seems to me 
that dannat can only be "defeat," "disaster." 

The terms nisbu, nisihtu, with or without nas&bu, are 
continually used in contracts, and suggest that nisihtu was a 
"levy" on produce, which was seized for state use. If we read 
sftb nishatim, we must have the plural of sab nisihtim ; it 
seems less likely that we are to read sabam and take nishatim 
as accusative plural. We should then have "the levy (of men 
and) produce." 

In § 111 everyone has hitherto followed Scheil's reading 
U.SA.KA.NI, but the syllabary above referred to, published 
by Mr. Pinches, shows that it should be read U.SA.KA.KAK 
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and pronounced pihu ; but this still leaves some doubt as to 
what the drink was. As it is preceded by U.SA.AS.A.AN = 
disibdahhu and akalpanu, and that by U.SA = billitum ; 
it seems that we may look for KA.KAK as a separate meaning. 
This — appu elu, kanaku, nappasu, pikalulu, sakasu, 
while there is a GI. KA.KAK andan U.KA.KAK.NU.GIG ; 
but none of these give much help to me. Perhaps someone else 
will get farther. As to diptim, I thought of a root 3K1, per- 
haps "to languish." I thought that harvest time would be a 
time of thirst. The- beer-seller sells her beer cheaper, and she is 
paid in corn when it is cheapest. So she infringes § 109, and I 
could only suppose that she was justified by the demand. The 
substitution of belu-ut, for bel kit-tu, as a reading of the 
signs AN.EN.LIL.UD in 1. 10 of the Prologue, is one that 
now seems to meet with approval. I must confess that it greatly 
tempted me, and, I suppose, in face of the authority it now com- 
mands, I ought merely to say I was too ignorant to see its com- 
pelling worth. There are a number of cases in contemporary 
documents where AN.EN.LIL is used in the place of the 
ordinary bel; especially in names like Samas-AN.EN.LIL- 
aplim, Samas-EN-aplim, which certainly are the same name. 
But the same name could also be written Samas-el-li-el-aplim, 
which made me think that EN.LIL was read ELLIL, and so 
made me pause. Besides, the claim that the Code would have 
written bel kittim is only so far valid that, where phonetic 
complements are written, the laws of grammar are strictly fol- 
lowed; and the same is true in contemporary documents; but 
where the scribe omits the complement he rarely holds to rules; 
for example, he writes a final u, indifferently for a, i, u, singular 
or plural. If he uses the mimmation, he is generally right in 
his cases. On such grounds as these, I felt that Scheil's reading 
had as much to be said for it as the other, and so left it alone. 

This paper has, however, already exceeded fair limits, but we 
may look forward with confidence to much light from the publi- 
cation and study of the contemporary documents. 

II. SOME NOTES ON THE GEOGBAPHICAL NAMES IN THE 
EFHAEPEK LETTEES. 

Mr. O. A. Toffteen has given a wonderfully complete list of 
geographical names in the January, 1905, number of AJSL., 
which has inspired this short paper of remarks and comments. 
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The suggestions which I respectfully offer may be regarded 
rather in the light of inquiries for information than presumptious 
corrections, or hostile criticisms. 

I hope Mr. Toffteen will be able to settle a question which at 
times has much puzzled me and to which I can contribute no 
solution; viz.: Are the people of m a*AI the Madai or not? 
Perhaps the am6l A-a of K. 7351 [715J, rv. 5, may be added 
here. Is it .not possible that we should read Es (or As?), for 
Ab, in al Abdudi? The. amSl u-ba-a-a-na-at of K. 524 
[282], K. 12, are perhaps not a people, but a class. For the 
land of Ebir-nari add K. 1050 [67], rv. 5. I do not see why 
Madaktu follows this on p. 84. In the reference to al Ekallate 
read rv. 5, 9 for rv. 59. In K. 680, obv. 8, 12, 1 think we should 
read mat 'li-e, and omit the following ahu from the name. In 
the same text [520], obv. 7, 11, the mat Akbanu can be read. 
In 81-7-27, 30 [802], obv.' 6, I suggest reading mat Am-pi-ha- 
a-bi. I would restore al An-di-a in K. 1037 [215], rv. 2. In 
K. 831 [214], obv. 7-8 the scribe may have intended al Esiggi, 
though he has followed the unusual plan of writing the deter- 
minative in one line and the city name in another. The letter 
has other peculiarities. I think there is not any doubt that in 
K. 1176 [504], obv. 11, <al) U-pi-i is meant. In the references 
to Ur read 82-5-2, 11, rv. 7 (for obv. 7). The text of [202] 
has mat Arasi, not Arapi ; and, perhaps, in [547] Arpai is a 
scribal error for Arpadai. In the references to Assur, in 
[474] the context suggests that al S&r is Eridu. The obscure 
folk, or class, Itu' are also mentioned in 81-2-4, 96 [685], rv. 
22, associated with the am6l Kamurra. In Km. 2, 529 [762], 
rv. 7, it seems as if the scribe meant al A-ti-nu. To the many 
references to Babylon, we may perhaps add [763], obv. 11, and 
the unusual forms Bab-'-i-la in K. 626 [24], obv. 13; also 
K. 4758 [842], rv. 8, for Bab-ili. I rather doubt if am6l Din- 
dir-ai [811] belongs here or should be combined with JJindar. 
Bab-E-ki occurs in K. 1376 [830], obv. 8. A folk name may 
be am61 Ba nu in K. 1009 [576], rv. 5. The signs al Bi- 
har-bar may be read more ways than one in K. 607 [262], 
obv. 9. Whether al BE-e is to be read B6le, or Tille, seems 
very doubtful, but we may compare al Be-li-e in 83-1-18, 75 
[767], obv. 15. The aiamei bel u tri is doubtful in [444]; I 
read kapparri. For al Baharri read Bakarri. I do not see 
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why mat Na-ri should follow here. To mat Barhalza I 

would add K. 4770 [97], obv. 10. For al Birtai add K. 509 
[259], obv. 12, and for al Birat, K. 509 [259], rv. 1. The 
land of Bit Adini may be meant in K. 12046 [642], obv. 2, 
and K. 1227 [314], rv. 3. Whether al Dah-er should be read 
Dah-ali, as suggested by am61 Dah-ha-li-u-a in K. 13 [281], 
obv. 21, is rendered doubtful by the am6l Dah-ha-' in K. 524 
[282], obv. 11. The city Dilbat is clearly meant in K. 1249 
[326], obv. 9, though the scribe only writes KI after it and not 
al before it. How we should read al Din-u-zu( ?) in K. 683 
[556], rv. 9, is not clear to me. The land or city Diri may be 
meant in 81-2-4, 93 [866], obv. 7. For Diir-Sarrukin add 
K. 7384 [319], rv. 6; K. 667 [503], rv. 17; K. 4758 [842], 
rv. 5; 82-5-22, 134 [859], rv. 19; and read [558] for [588]. 
The amel Dutai in K. 1009 [576], rv. 6, seem to be a people. 
The am6l Hamat of K. 680 [520], obv. 14, may be added to 
mat Hamate. It seems as if al Hinsani in K. 587 [547], obv. 
14, mat Hinsani, rv. 2, were meant to be proper names; and 
the identity of the writers of K. 580 and K. 1214 suggests that 
in the latter we should restore Hindar in obv. 8 [850]. Prob- 
ably Harihumba should be restored in K. 185 [74], obv. 6, 
from obv. 14. I think it would be better to read Ha-dar-ru 
on p. 93 instead of Hatisaru. In 83-1-18, 29 [350], obv. 8, 
the am *' Kidarai are named, and to the references for al Kakzi 
add K 1153 [615], rv. 1. The am6l Kaldudi of p. 93 are 
probably better read Labdudi, and combined with the mat Lab- 
adudai of p. 95. With mat Lake may perhaps be combined 
al Lakua in K. 688 [813], rv. 3. The amel Lihtiatai of Km. 217 
[468], rv. 8, seem to deserve record, as the amSl Lapiai in K. 
1125 [600], obv. 8. However read, the am6l MA.LA.BE of 
S. 1338 [701], rv. 1, occur along with the am8l Malaha, as the 
scribe spells the name, and in the same line. Possibly the name 
on K. 4736 [272], rv. 2, should be read am6l Mumuku. The 
am6l Mandirai of K. 636 [168], rv. 23, is perhaps ethnic. 
Marad is clearly meant in K. 905 [853], obv. 9 and 13 (Ma-rad) 
as well as rv. 5. With M6-Turnu could be taken nar Turnu 
in K. 667 [503], rv. 16, though the scribe certainly gives a curious 
form to his nftr. The am<5l Nahal are named in K. 1009 [576], 
rv. 6. In K. 4736 [272], obv., am6l Namhanu seems to be all 
the name. How to read the am6l Nampibar, K. 6005 [323], 
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obv., is somewhat of a puzzle. With al mat Na-ili may be com- 
bined the Bit-Naialani of K. 1274 [220], obv. 9. Nikur is 
certainly a tempting suggestion for what has been read Sallat, 
Sallat, or Sallat. Nimit-Istar very likely occurs also in K. 
688 [813], obv. 8, as Nimit-Lagudu may in 81-7-27, 31 
[516], obv. 11. The interesting form for Nineveh, Ni-na-a, 
but without al or -KI, appears also in 85-1-18, 52, [792], 
rv. 16. How al (?)Nunak should be read in K. 1376 [830], 
rv., does not seem clear, nor is Nappihabini very sure; for 
nap we may read am, scarcely kar(?), and -ni does not seem 
to belong to the name. For Nippur we might add K. 672 
[797], obv. 5, 17, and, perhaps, K. 94 [287], obv. 1. For Sasi- 
bani read Sasikani. Sippar is probably intended, K. 544 
[804], rv. 4. It is usual, I think, to read amSl Pillat, K. 680 
[520], rv. 17. The scribe has perhaps blundered in writing 
Patti-Bel, with bi for be, but is Patti-anbi impossible? 
The Sidonians seem to be meant also in Bu. 91-5-9, 107 [795], 
rv. 11. It is possible that al Sipte is meant in K. 1136 [608], 
rv. 1. The am<5l Kamurra in 81-2-4, 96 [685], rv. 22, should 
be a folk. Whether mat Kipani is a proper name, or only so 
designated from the kepu who ruled it, seems doubtful. Pos- 
sibly Rib at is an unusual writing for Dilbat, it could be read 
Dalbat at any rate, and RI has a value di. The scribe wrote 
am81 Ruzapih and am8l Rutikuai. The al Raharrida in Rm. 
2, 529 [762], obv. 5; the mat Rahiha in K. 1376 [830], rv. 4; 
the am6l Rasitu in K. 508 [848], rv. 5, and al Rasi in K. 997 
[169], obv. 8, seem likely readings. For Ruguhai read Ruk- 
uhai, for Subura read Suhupa. Possibly al Samas-nftsir 
is a proper name for a town, in K. 636 [168], obv. 7, 10, 13, 
1. 17, probably to be read al Samas-nftsiri. A town Saman- 
aku appears to be intended in 81-7-27, 31 [516], obv. 12. For 

mat SE.IB UR read SI. IB UR. The land mat Sal- 

tera appears to be intended in 79-7-8, 292 [646], obv. 13. To 
the references for Tabal may perhaps be added (Ta)-balai, 
K. 683 [556], obv. 20, and (Ta)-ab-al-la-a, K. 1376 [830], 

rv. 1. The al Ti-il ka? of K. 524 [282], rv. 1, is 

obscure, but the am6l Targibatu seem to be meant in K. 1009 
[576], rv. 5; as also al Tarhai in K. 1516 [635], rv. 6. 

The accepted reading of the final double a- a in ethnic names 
is not very convincing, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Toffteen's 
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collections of geographical names will throw some light upon it. 
It can hardly be the case that all these place-names of Babylonia 
and Assyria fall into the two categories, Semitic and Sumerian. 
It would be very interesting to try to make out the affinities of 
the pre-Semitic names with those of Asia Minor, and perhaps 
Elam. Hence it does not strike one as the best order to follow 
which preserves that of the Semitic alphabet and ignores the 
vocalization. A purely alphabetical order is the most convenient 
for reference, and as scientific as the other. 

As my own lists did not register the more familiar names, like 
Nineveh, Babylon, Elam, etc., except a few peculiar spellings, I 
have not made any comments on these. It may seem ungracious 
after the labor which Mr. Toffteen must have expended even to 
suggest incompleteness; but, after all, in any attempt to sum up 
the contribution of the Letters to knowledge, every hint is of 
value. Hence, I hope to be pardoned for thus intruding a dry 
list of suggestions into the pages of AJ8L. 

III. SOME ADDITIONS AND COEEECTIONS TO THE "POLITICAL, EELI- 
GIOUS, AND SOCIAL ANTIQUITIES OP THE SABGONID PEEIOD." 

In the January, 1905, number of AJSL. Mr. A. H. Godbey 
has given an invaluable list of the official titles occurring in Pro- 
fessor R. P, Harper's Assyrian and Babylonian Letters. In 
the October number he has commenced what promises to be a 
series of most illuminating papers on the officials of Assyria and 
Babylonia — a subject that needs research, and will in his hands 
evidently be made to yield much of deep interest. 

It is probably true that every earnest student has made such 
lists for his own private use, and many are probably more exact 
than mine, as a comparison with Mr. Godbey's showed me that 
I had overlooked several places. His efforts deserve all the help 
his fellow-students can give, and as I can never now hope to do 
what I had intended with my material, it may not be unwelcome 
if I add here the little additional items I had collected. 

The am6l lagar S-gal is mentioned on K. 823 [781], rv. 2, 
as apparently in command of troops. The am6l RAB.SE.GAR 
is clearly meant in 81-7-27, 34 [814], rv. 7, and to be restored, 
obv. 10. The am6l AS.SE on p. 79 may therefore be omitted. 
The scribe has made an abstract of the compound title sa muhhi 
ali, in K. 1106 [589], rv. 4, by adding utu to the expression, 
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though he does not prefix an >e lu . So, also, in Bu. 89-4-26, 71 
[875], obv. 4, we must clearly restore a(na) (man)zaz pftnuti 
as the abstract for amel manzaz pani. The amSl abarakku is 
surely intended in 79-7-8, 138 [433], rv. 9 and S. 1223 [712], 
obv. 5, where the scribe seems to have written am6l SAL.UM. 
For the am<sl RAB.MUGU, K. 846 [843], obv. 12, may be 
added. It seems likely that the am6l SU.I may be restored in 
K. 568 [4], obv. 13. The female counterpart of the am6l saknu 
appears to be the amiltu sa-kin-tu, who is named in K. 548 
[724], rv. 12. The plural of am6l AS0 seems to be intended in 
81-2-4, 101 [739], obv. 5. The title am6l bel kap-(pari) is 
probably to be restored in K. 1168 [49], rv. 6; and I submit that 
in K. 645 [444], obv. 13, the true reading is am§1 kap-pa-ri, in 
which case the am§1 bel udri may be omitted from p. 80. Per- 
haps am61 na-sik-a-ni should be restored in K. 1098 [585], rv. 2. 
So, too, in K. 1051 [580], obv. 1, restore am6l u-ra-si. The 
Elamite official (am6l > zi-il-li-ri also occurs on K. 1374 [462], 
rv. 4. The am6l par-su-(mu) seems to be intended on K. 1119 
[595], rv. 9. The (am§1) sa-an-da-bak-ki is to be restored on 
K. 94 [287], rv. 2. Probably the am§1 tar-gi-ma-a-(na?) on 
K. 1009 [576], rv. 5, is the same as the am61 targumanu and 
an official title. 

It must have been matter of no little perplexity- to decide 
whether certain terms indicate offices or proper names, ethnic or 
personal. It would not be fair to assume that Mr. Godbey and 
Mr. Toffteen discussed together these doubtful terms and agreed 
who should take them. The Itu'ai and Selappai occur in 
Mr. Godbey's list, and rightly in my opinion, but both have been 
treated as ethnics sometimes. The am§1 Gura of K. 555 [76], 
obv. 9; the am§1 g.a-am(?) of K. 638 [328], rv. 7; the am61 
Nuljanua of K. 647 [210], obv. 15; the am6l Kupasi of K. 542 
[193], obv. 6; the am6l Ra'annu of 83-1-18, *4 [521], obv. 21, 
do not appear in Mr. Godbey's list, and perhaps rightly so; but 
neither do they appear in Mr. Toffteen's. It seems to be certain 
that they should be in one or the other. 

The extremely interesting investigation of the position of the 
am6l TU.bIti adds considerably to our knowledge of the temple 
officials. In writing the account which I did in ADD., II, I was 
rebutting the suggestion that the amSl TU.bIti was merely a 
"servant;" that is, that he occupied a menial office. Mr. Godbey 
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also rejects the idea that he was a mere porter or janitor. I 
insisted that the evidence before me only implied a tenancy of 
temple endowments. His position might be compared with the 
rector of a church living in England, who may be a lay person, 
male or female, or even a corporation, and has no sacerdotal office, 
though he receives a share, usually the larger portion, of the 
endowments, and has duties to perform and expenses to bear. 
This seems to agree well with what Mr. Godbey has made out. I 
could only feel sure of his share of endowment and obligation to 
contribute to the upkeep. Now it seems clear that he had rights 
over the temple and was its "rector" in many ways. I still think 
he could be a layman, and that probably the corporation of the 
am6l TU.biti of a temple shared its endowments and were in a 
sense its proprietors as well as tenants of its lands. 

Whether Mr. Godbey has hit upon the right reading of TU. 
biti I do not feel sure. I think that erib-blti would imply a 
right to entrance, but I do not suppose erib means "entrance" 
itself. In favor of the reading erib may be quoted the words of 
H. 512: "Total, 14 amel eribute." Mr. Godbey has given a 
most happy solution of that rather difficult text, taking the doubt- 
ful first word to be kibu, "order." There are still difficulties 
which perhaps might be solved another way. For example, we 
might suppose that the two Nabu-zer-lisir were different; that 
the former was raised to be mayor of the palace, the latter to be a 
palace employee; then the scribe's total would be correct. But 
Mr. Godbey's solution is very likely true. However, as UR is 
the ideogram for the verb basu and its derivatives, I would read 
Nabu-sarhu-ubasa in lines 3 and 9. Another small point calls 
for notice. Meissner in his article on K. 4467 omits to notice 
that it actually joins K. 1989 and Bu. 91-5-9, 193 and that 83- 
1-18, 425 is part of the same tablet. The combined text is pub- 
lished as ADD., No. 809. It is the No. 660a on which I based 
my remarks about the am6l TU.blti. There is, I think, just a 
doubt whether in the Sippara Cultustafel ki pi am6l TU.biti 
does mean "according to the instructions of the TU.blti." It 
might mean "in accordance with," as we should say "on the same 
scale." On the whole, however, I can only congratulate Mr. 
Godbey on having done so much to illuminate the subject. 

I may venture to add a few remarks upon his equally delightful 
essay on the Esarhaddon succession. I did not mean to imply 
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exactly what Mr. Godbey makes me do. I do not doubt that 
Esarhaddon meant the succession to be what it was, nor do I 
doubt that practically Samas-sum-ukln was king of Babylon from 
the day his father died, as Asurbanipal was king of Assyria, only 
that in the reckoning of the twenty years of the former's reign 
we cannot include both 669 B. C. and 648 B. C. Hence, as I 
still think Samas-sum-ukin survived the Nisan of 648 B. C, I 
sought to explain his not reckoning any of 669 B. C. to his reign. 
I still think that the same native power which set Asurbanipal 
on the throne, namely, Zakutu, the possible queen regent, and the 
sons of Esarhaddon, joined with the nobles of Assyria, also set 
Samassumukln on the throne of Babylon, but that was not a 
"native power" in Babylon, and I hold that they did so later, 
when Asurbanipal had already reigned some time in Assyria. In 
that case, Asurbanipal and not Esarhaddon set Samassumukln on 
the throne; for, once Asurbanipal was king, no one else could do 
it. All action, whether on the part of court or people, conse- 
quence of sworn obligation or mere obedience of order, was 
summed up in the royal power. At the same time, I hold that, 
in spite of all destination by Esarhaddon, Samassumukln could 
not have proclaimed himself king, ner could anyone in Assyria 
do so but Asurbanipal. In Babylon no organized native power 
existed to do so. But the formalities of a rightful accession had 
to be complied with, and it seems to me that Bel had to be brought 
back to Babylon first. The land was "kingless," whoever held 
the actual power, in his absence. Mr. Godbey contends for the 
actual power, I for the legal right. Once king, or even as pros- 
pective king, the Babylonians may have reckoned Samassumukln' s 
reign and even dated in his reign, but the chronicler would reckon 
from legal accession ; and I think the other arguments I adduced 
prove that 648 B. C. was reckoned his twentieth year. 

I might agree with all Mr. Godbey has said, except with his 
view that Samassumukln came to the throne of Babylon in 669 
B. C, if that is so taken as to imply his death in 649 B. C. But 
my agreement does not imply that I regard all he says as proved. 
Let us take H. 870, discussed by Peiser in MVAG., 1898, pp. 
256 sqq., as well as by Meissner and Johnston later. The writer 
says to the king: "thy son .... thou hast assigned to him the 
kingdom of Assyria, thou hast appointed thy eldest son to the 
kingdom of Babylon." Making the same assumption as all the 
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commentators have done, as yet, that the king addressed is Esar- 
haddon, and the two king's sons are Asurbanipal and Samas- 
sumukin, then, as Mr. Godbey says, they recognize that Samas- 
sumukin, not Asurbanipal, was eldest son of Esarhaddon; i. e., 
they translate marika rabti as "thy eldest son." Now they 
admit that marika is the same thing, when addressed to a king, 
as m&r sarri at other times. Yet Mr. Godbey immediately 
says: " Samassumukm was not mar-sarru rabti." This seems 
to contradict the letter. If Samassumukin is meant as the one 
destined to be king of Babylon, then we may take it that he was 
also mar-sarru rabti, whether that means "eldest son" or 
merely "crown prince," i. e., the prince destined to succeed to the 
throne. In the latter case the letter would seem to say, if we 
insist on mar-sarru rabti being Asurbanipal, that Esarhaddon 
at this date had meant him to be king of Babylon ; and that after- 
ward, perhaps in consequence of the agitation of which this letter 
is a sign, he changed his mind. If we take it that the words only 
mean "eldest son" here, then the complaint surely is on the part 
of Samassumukin, or his friends, that Esarhaddon has passed over 
the eldest son in making Asurbanipal, merely "thy son," king of 
Assyria. It seems to me that this is more likely; "the thing not 
done in heaven" was then the ignoring of the eldest son's right. 

Still the fact that, as Mr. Godbey shows, Asurbanipal is 
usually regarded* as m&r-sarru rabti makes it very doubtful 
whether Samassumukm was the eldest son. The only chance to 
maintain this, in face of H. 870, is to distinguish mar sarri 
rabti as "eldest son" from mar-sarru rabti as "crown prince." 
As both expressions are written the same way in Assyrian, this is 
drawing rather a fine distinction. But, if we suppose that the 
protest in the letter was effectual, all would be easy. Asurbanipal 
would have been "eldest son," marika rabti, at the time of the 
letter destined to the second place as king of Babylon, but after- 
ward given his rightful place as king of Assyria. 

Now, it has long been maintained that the brothers were twins, 
that meaning being given to the word talimu which each uses of 
the other. It need not perhaps mean more than "peer." Both 
brothers may have been of the same age, even though not of the 
same mother; or, for some other reason, neither could claim 
seniority in age or rank. Aside from H. 870, the only evidence 
Mr. Godbey produces to show that Samassumukin was the eldest 
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son is that king's own statement that he was mftru restu. He 
might claim that rank, if he was of the same age as Asurbanipal 
and there were no elder sons. The inscription is Brit. Mus. No. 
87220, published CT., X, No. 5, and dates from the ninth (or 
even possibly the nineteenth) year of Samassumukin. This claim 
to be mftru restu may have been one of the causes of the quarrel 
between the brothers. Once more, the argument that, though 
Sennacherib was a younger son, he was addressed as m&r-sarru 
rabu, does not amount to much; for, first, his older brothers 
might have been all dead, and, in the second place, his name only 
implies that he had brothers at all, if it was given with reference 
to the actual state of Sargon's family at his birth. He might 
have been "named for" some relative, in whose case the name 
expressed facts. On the whole, I maintain that the evidence that 
Samassumukin was older than Asurbanipal is singularly weak. In 
any case, it would not affect my argument as to the date of his 
accession. 

In my quotation of Knudtzon's No. 149 I rather laid myself 
open to doubt by not setting out all my reasons. Neither Samas- 
sumukin there, nor Asurbanipal in No. 147, nor, so far as I can 
see, Esarhaddon anywhere, speaks in the first person. The 
speaker in each of the Gebete is the officiating augur; in No. 
149, an amSl mfir bftri ; but it is not to be doubted that the 
king himself inspired the inquiry. I simply ascribed the inquiry, 
for short, to the reigning king. It is dated on the 23d of Nisan 
in the eponymy of Marlarim. Surely Asurbanipal was then 
already king of Assyria. That Samassumukin sent the inquiry 
may be true enough, and I have no objection to that view. But 
if he had not already taken the hands of Bel by the 23d of Nisan, 
he could count none of the eponymy of. Marlarim as his first year. 
If he took the hands of Bel next day, the eponymy of Marlarim 
could only be his "accession year." That is all I argued for. 
Even so, I see no reason to doubt that my way of putting it was 
literally correct. To say that Samassumukin sent the inquiry 
does not contradict the statement that Asurbanipal sent it, if they 
acted in harmony. There is no reason to suppose independent 
action on Samassumukin's part, and if Asurbanipal merely con- 
sented to the sending of the inquiry, there is no falsity in saying 
he sent it. Even where the inquiry is about a mar-sarru sa 
bit riduti, I see no objection to saying the king sent the 
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inquiry. Of course, Maspero's statement that the reply to No. 
149 was unfavorable is mere conjecture ; so is the assumption that 
it was favorable. All that can be deduced from No. 149 is that 
Samassumukin had not yet taken the hands of Bel, nor gone to 
Babylon. Of course, once Samassumukin had taken the hands 
of Bel, for all dates his accession would be reckoned earlier, so as 
to allow no interregnum. Men probably dated all through the 
Nisan of Marlarim as in his reign. Only, they also dated the 
next eponymy as the first year of Samassumukin. What is there 
to prevent a man asking a god for permission to do a thing which 
it is improbable will be granted? Mr. Godbey appears to think 
that because Samassumukin prayed, "let it be done," Maspero 
and I are debarred from thinking it improbable that he would 
get his request. It is just because he asked that I think it 
improbable. If there was no difficulty about it, sentimental or 
practical, why ask permission? It is to be noted that Bel is not 
asked, but Samas. It is still very obscure to me why Samas was 
so much consulted by Esarhaddon and his sons, not Bel or Asur. 
There are some similar Gebete to other gods, but for some reason 
Samas appears in an overwhelming importance at this period. 
Why was this? Which Samas was it? 

Now, the Babylonian Chronicle does say that "in the month, 
of Aaru Bel and the gods of Akkad set out from Assyria and on 
the 11th of Aaru entered into Babylon." That was in the sattu 
res Samassumukin. On my view, the sattu res was the 
eponymy of Marlarim, and I imagine the answer to the above 
inquiry to have been partly "yes," partly "no." It allowed both 
Bel and Samassumukin to go, almost at once, to Babylon, which 
they entered three weeks later. But I believe it said "no" to the 
request that Samassumukin might take the hands of Bel in 
Assyria. I believe he did not do that till Nisan of the next 
year. If he had taken the hands of Bel in Assyria, this was his 
first year, not the sattu res. If Esarhaddon died in 669 B. C, 
the rest of that year was the sattu res of both Asurb&nipal in 
Assyria and Samassumukin in Babylon, if both came - to their 
thrones before the year and eponymy were out. If each came to 
the throne in the Nisan of Marlarim 668 B. C, then the first 
three months of 668 B. C. were in the sattu res of each king, 
and so the whole of the eponymy of Marlarim would have been 
their first year. I believe that was the case with Asurb&nipal,. 
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but I think No. 149 shows it was not so for Samassumukin. He 
had not taken the hands of Bel by the 23d. I believe he did 
not do so till Bel and he were both in Babylon. I expect that 
he did not do so till the next Nisan. In that case, all the time 
after Esarhaddon's death, up to Nisan in the eponymy of Gab- 
baru, was an accession year,' though it exceeded twelve months. 
Hence 667 B. C. would be his first year; and that is what the 
Ptolemaic Canon makes it. I cannot find that any document 
implies that 668 B. C. was his first year. Does Mr. Godbey 
mean that? I am not sure that he does. 

All the evidence that Mr. Godbey brings only shows that Bel 
returned early in the reign. If Samassumukin waited till the 
next Nisan before he took the hands of Bel, though he had been 
nearly eleven months (perhaps twelve, if there was a second 
Adar) in Babylon, still Bel would have come to Babylon in sattu 
res Samassumukln. In S 1 Samassumukln puts Bel's return in 
his reign, ina palesu, and says that Ezida had gone to ruin in 
the pale of the kings who preceded him, and that he renewed it 
ina pa lea. Hence we cannot press palu to mean "first year," 
or even "beginning of reign." The wording in L 5 is identical. 
In S 3 Asurbftnipal says that Marduk had dwelt in Assyria ina 
pale of a former king, but ina ume palia entered Babylon. 
Therefore for him palu cannot mean "first year," or even "begin- 
ning of reign." When he says, L 4 , that it was ina mahre palia, 
he must mean in his "first year." Hence the return took place 
in the eponymy of Marlarim. If he narrates events in strict order, 
Samassumukin did take the hands of Bel before he left Assur, but 
that may be a desire to place the most important event first. Even 
granting that this was the case, it was not at the very beginning 
of Marlarim's eponymy, and hence his could not be the "first 
year" for Samassumukin. Where then I argue that Samassumu- 
kin's reign began a year later than Asurbauipal's, I merely mean 
that, while the latter's first year coincided with the eponymy of 
Marlarim, the former's first was that of Gabbaru. Both were 
doubtless king before, as our Edward VII. 's accession took place 
some time after he was king. 

My placing of Asurmukinpalea at Harran was a slip due to a 
misreading of ADD., 1053. With all the deductions of Mr. God- 
bey's paper I agree, except where he would invalidate my chro- 
nology, or make Samassumukln an elder brother. I venture to 
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add a few remarks on the paper on "The Kepu." I did not 
mean that every kepu was a mere temple official; only that the 
temple kepu had certain duties. I quite think that Mr. Godbey 
has shown that the kepu discharged all the functions attributed 
to him, and I had already given him different titles according to 
the positions held by him. The term "steward" suits many of 
them very well. A magistrate is clearly unsuitable if we mean 
simply a judge, but I rather used the word as answering to magis- 
terial powers, such as exacting dues and fixing rents. The preserva- 
tion of law and order was not in my mind, but I freely admit the 
term was unfortunate. 

Is it quite certain that all the ideograms given for kepu really 
apply? With the great variety of meanings for TIL I rather 
hesitate to accept the meaning "one who prolongs life." Could 
not TIL. LA. G ID. DA mean " him of the long rod," with refer- 
ence to a wand of office, perhaps originally a measuring-rod ? He 
was a rural rather than an urban official, as dealing with villages 
and farms rather than cities; what we mean by rural districts. 
Even when he ruled in a city his duties were rural rather than 
municipal. Mr. Godbey shows that. I am afraid that Br. 5752 
was wrong in giving AL.LA.GID.DA as an ideogram for kepu, 
the first sign is clearly LIL, not AL; see Delitzsch, HWB., 
under kepu. It is also to be noted that K. 4230, 19, CT., XII, 

p. 42, gives IS.AL.KAK.AG.A as mah&su sa Hence 

I take AL.KAK-a-am to be the same as AL.KAK-am in Bu. 
91-5-9, 509, 1. 8, and as AL.KAK in 1. 10 of the same text 
where it is preceded by SE, CT., VIII, p. 30. Consequently I 
think we are to read aldu, and aldam for the accusative in the 
Code. I agree that it implies "means for cultivation," but as it is 
coupled with corn, cattle, provender, it seems to me that "tools," 
or better "implements," is not too restricted. It may include 
wagons, as well as hoes, mattocks, plows, and perhaps watering- 
machines. I think the occurrence of isu before AL.DA in 
K. 4230 implies "wooden" instruments originally, but the term 
might be applied to similar instruments of metal, in later use. 

With respect to SA.GAL, ukullu, it occurs in a list of 
amounts of corn served out for different classes of persons, female 
weavers, for the SAL zikrum (c/. Code, §178, etc.), for the 
Sutean watchman of the corn-field (on the principle "set a thief 
to catch a thief"), for the boatmen, etc., Bu. 88-5-12, 247, 1. 7 
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(CT., VIII, 21). Hence I combined with the reference in the 
Code and concluded it must be food for the cattle, "provender," 
which Mr. Grodbey approves. I also think it might include the 
food of the servants put at the occupier's disposal. He was per- 
haps a metayer tenant, or something like an English bailiff on a 
farm which the owner cannot let — a sort of caretaker. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to say that I have rarely 
read Assyriological papers which seemed so fair or gave me so 
much pleasure. 



